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The Expansion of Europe (1415-1789): A History of the 
Foundations of the Modern Wot Id. By Wilbur Cortez Abbott. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 19 18. — Two volumes : xxi, 
512; xiii, 463 pp. 

In his preface to these volumes Professor Abbott states that his 
purpose in writing them was to combine " three elements which need 
correlation to provide a proper basis for the understanding of what 
has happened during the past five hundred years, and of the situation 
which confronts us today." The elements that he has in mind are : 
* ' the connection of the social, economic and intellectual development 
of European peoples with their political affairs"; " the inclusion of 
the progress of events among the peoples of eastern Europe, and of 
the activities of Europeans beyond the sea"; and "the relation of 
the past to the present — the way in which the various factors of mod- 
ern life came into the current of European thought and practice, and 
how they developed into the forms with which we are familiar." 

Whatever the purpose of the author, he has produced substantially 
a treatise on narrative political history, on what might be called the 
" self-enlargement " of Europe in those phases of life and thought 
which are connoted by the word " civilization " , and on the process 
of European colonization. Through them he has endeavored to trace 
the origins of the modern world, both European and Europeanized, 
measuring the successive stages in the growth of civilization in Europe 
at intervals of approximately half a century. Whether such a concep- 
tion of the expansion of Europe is tenable or not must depend upon 
the point of view that is taken. The reviewer himself is unable to 
accept it. 

As commonly used, the word " expansion", as an historical term 
applicable to the development of modern Europe, refers to the acqui- 
sition of territory and to the diffusion of a type of civilization beyond 
the physical borders of Europe itself. In this sense it would mean 
not what went on exclusively within that continent and its adjacent 
islands but what occurred outside, so far as Europeans were concerned 
in it. Only by a violent stretch of the imagination can " expansion " 
be made to connote primarily phenomena peculiar to Europe proper 
and secondarily those associated with European activities abroad. 
To intercalate the story of European enterprise overseas into a work 
devoted very largely to matters more or less extraneous to that theme 
is permissible enough if the resultant product be given an appropriate 
designation. But to call what is essentially a process of internal 
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development the " expansion of Europe " is surely a misnomer. The 
logic of the situation, indeed, is rendered all the more perplexing by 
virtue of the fact that the author regards civilization rather than 
politics as his major theme. 

Now, while it is true that the "expansion of Europe" is taken 
ordinarily to mean the acquisition of territory and the diffusion of a 
type of civilization beyond the physical borders of Europe itself, the 
concept is susceptible of a much broader interpretation without strain- 
ing the accepted definition unduly. The latter of the two courses 
of action obviously is the one of chief importance. Moreover, it 
should be made to include not merely the imparting of that civiliza- 
tion but the actual effects of it on the lands and peoples concerned. 
These effects, in turn, would apply to the Europeans themselves, to 
the areas in which they settled and to the native inhabitants of such 
areas. Quite as legitimately, on the other hand, the idea of the 
' ' expansion of Europe ' ' should be made to connote also the reflex 
influence of the contact with non- European lands and peoples upon 
the life and thought of Europe itself. In short, it means construct- 
ively what the Europeans have given and what they have received for 
the weal or woe of civilization the world over. 

By comprehending in his survey of the expansion of Europe ele- 
ments extraneous to it and by allotting to them so great an amount 
of space Professor Abbott has, in effect, limited his field of vision 
beyond the confines of that continent to little more than an account 
of European colonization. Except for his employment of generaliza- 
tions applied to the very period in which given events occurred and 
unsupported by concrete contemporary evidence, he has not in reality 
perceived the blend of European with non-European in the formation 
of our present-day life and thought, much less traced it from its 
sources. Neither has he observed how mutual the influence exerted 
by the contact of the two elements was or how potent the course of 
action and reaction between Europe and the rest of the world for 
advantage or detriment to both. For example, alluding to the re- 
action upon Europe, he asserts that the effect of the first voyage of 
Columbus " upon European thought was immediate and profound", 
in that a " thousand years of ecclesiastical conceptions of earth and 
man fell at a stroke " (I, page 99). How could this have been the 
case at a time when, as the author admits on the very same page, 
" the truth was not yet known"? Statements of the sort are unsus- 
ceptible of proof, even if their meaning were altogether intelligible. 
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Apart from these characteristics of the work, which relate more 
particularly to a definition of the phrase " expansion of Europe", 
there are certain other features of it which suggest comment. To 
begin with, the author appears to have made no especial study of com- 
parative colonization. Had he done so, he might have fallen into 
fewer errors and misconceptions — notably in regard to Hispanic 
America. It was unwise to reproduce Jacobs' sketch maps without 
ascertaining in advance their reliability. As the entire treatise is 
much more than an account of European colonization, so it is much 
less than a description of the foundations of the modern world ; for, 
while it narrates the history of Europe proper, its chronological scope 
goes no farther back than the later Middle Ages. If the present two 
volumes are to be supplemented by a third "which will continue the 
narrative from the period of the French Revolution to the present 
time " (I, page ix), the author's sense of proportion is open to ques- 
tion. Were what has taken place during the hundred and twenty 
years since that event to be accorded anything like the recognition in 
space which has been given to the period 1415-1789, he would need to 
write at least four volumes instead of one. In many places, further- 
more, a perusal of the text leaves the impression that what it furnishes 
is annals of politics and culture rather than a compactly organized 
presentation of historical causes, processes and consequences. This 
is noticeably the case when the author strives to demonstrate the 
existence of some vital relationship between oversea activities and 
contemporaneous happenings in Europe, although the association may 
have been one of coincidence merely in point of time. 

A tendency to obscureness is another feature of the work. The 
subject matter of the two opening chapters covers chronologically 
and materially much the same ground. The reader is often at a loss 
to know just when the Middle Ages ended, since he finds their termi- 
nation made to range anywhere from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century to the early seventeenth, without a satisfactory explanation of 
the divergence. He will observe that a given date or epoch has been 
chosen as a starting point, only to discover that much of the text that 
follows it deals with conditions long antecedent. Conversely, he is 
quite as much puzzled about the practice of alluding to a celebrity like 
Giordano Bruno a hundred pages and more before his place in the 
realm of thought is estimated and of referring to a remote incident 
like the "height of English attack" on Buenos Aires hundreds of 
years before it occurred. One cannot always be sure, in fact, of just 
what century the author has in mind at any particular stage of the 
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discussion, even with the aid of marginal dates. Passing mention, 
finally, of personages like Aurispa, Aphra Behn and Chaha Dingaan, 
would seem to suggest less of a desirability on the reader's part of 
" looking them up" than of a possible fear on the author's part lest 
he might omit something. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, nevertheless, Professor Abbott has 
written what is probably the best general history of European civiliza- 
tion, within the period chosen, which has appeared as yet in English. 
It aims to establish a new and rightful standard for the composition of 
historical manuals, in that it makes life and thought and not politics 
and war, the theme of major interest. It excels all previous works 
that have borne the same title or have purported to treat the subject 
it represents. Fundamentally, however, it does not deal with the 
" expansion of Europe." 

William R. Shepherd. 

A History of British Socialism. By M. BEER. Volume I. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1919. — xxi, 361 pp. 

An age that is as fertile in socialistic theorizing and experiment as 
our own cannot afford to be uninterested in the history of socialistic 
thought. Mr. Max Beer, in the first volume of his History of British 
Socialism, recounts a very important part of this history. He traces 
the development of communistic and socialistic opinion and argument 
in England from " earliest times " to the thirties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, leaving for a second volume, soon to be published, the continua- 
tion of the story to the early years of the twentieth. The work is based 
upon the author's Geschichte des Sozialismus in England, which was 
published in 1912. 

In the first part of the volume Mr. Beer deals with English commu- 
nistic thought in the pre- industrial era. Having long failed to give 
the industrial revolution its due we are now in some danger of running 
to the opposite extreme and viewing everything before the days of 
Arkwright and Watt as archaic. Wycliffe and John Ball, Sir Thomas 
More and Gerrard Winstanley are far enough removed from the smoke 
and roar of modern industry, but they have this in common with the 
modern socialist: they were protesting, all and several, against the 
evils of private property and individualistic economy. In the second 
and longer part of the volume Mr. Beer expounds modern English 
socialistic thought as it developed under stress of the transformation of 
industry that began in the last half of the eighteenth century. 



